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(Concluded.) 



Group I. 
The pupils shall read the first handbook for children. This eon- 
tains the alphabet;, the Lord^s Prayer^ the articles of faith and other 
prayers. (N^otice that the pupils begin with reading. This means that 
they begin with complete and continuous sentences.) When they are 
able to read Donat ^ and Cato * shall be given together, Donat to be 



•3 Donat — The well-known elementary Latin grammar dating from the 
middle ages. In the Table Talks the following reference to Donat is found: 
"Ita Donatns est optimus grammaticus." 

4 Cato — ^A collection of Latin distichs falsely ascribed to the elder Cato 
(234 — 149 B. C). No work received as large a circulation during the middle 
ages as this. In the Table Talks this reference is found : "It is a special grace 
of God that the book of Cato and the fables of Aesop are kept in the schools. 
They are both useful and worthy books. The Cato contains good words and 
fine precepts which are very useful in life; but Aesop has fine, charming res et 
picturas; ac si meliora adhibeantur adolescentibus, tum multum aedificant. 
And as far as I can find and understand, one has, next to the bible, no better 
books than the scripta of Cato, and the fabulas of Aesop," Melanchton also 
thought highly of this book, for he included it in his proposed course of studies 
(1528). Erasmus edited an edition of this work. 
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read^ Cato to be explained. The explanations shall be given in this 
manner; the teacher shall explain one or two verses. At the next recita- 
tion the pnpils shall repeat those verses so that they may learn a quan- 
tity of Latin words and obtain a speaking vocabulary. 

The pupils shall be drilled in these books until they are able to 
read ^ and we hold that their study will not be without results^ that the 
backward children who do not have the ability to learn shall learn Cato 
and the Donat, not only once but over again. 

In the meantime the pupils should learn to write ^ and be required 
to show their exercises to the teacher daily. In order that the pupils 
may learn many Latin words they shall be assigned every evening a 
few words to be learned, as has long been the custom. 

These pupils shall be held also to the Musica^ and sing with the 
others. 

Group II. 

The second group is made up of the pupils who have learned to 
read and now they shall learn Grammatica. ^ 

The first hour in the afternoon shall be devoted to the study of 
Musica in which excercises all pupils, large and small shall take part. 
After that the teacher shall assign the Pabulas Aesopi ^ to the second 
and when these books are learned one shall make selections from the 
Colloquies of Erasmus ^^, which are useful to the children and have a 



5 The complete sentence idea is thus continued and the ability to speak 
fairly fluently is considered the best preparation for exact reading. 

6 The process is therefore speaking, reading, writing — the order of the 
direct and natural way of learning any language. 

T Luther held Musica as one of the most beautiful and wonderful gifts of 
God, and one of the best of the fine arts. The cultivation of this art was neces- 
sary for the educated man. He considered Musica to be next in importance to 
theologia. 

8 Luther's explanation of the Grammatica is found in the Table Talks and 
is, in short, as follows : "The art Grammatica teaches and shows what the 
words mean and signify, but one must, first of all, learn and know what a 
thing is. Therefore every one who will preach or teach must Ivnow first what 
a thing is, or what it means, before he talks about it." 

9 Luther looked upon Aesop's fables as one of the best school books from 
T^oth linguistic and content values, since the fables were valuable teachings 
couched in simple and direct language. 

group. After vesper one shall explain to them Paedologiam Mosellani ^^, 

10 The first edition of Padologie des Mosellanus appeared in Leipzig in 
1518. It contains thirty-five short conversational exercises for boys. These 
colloquies are based on the experiences of a poor student in the City of Leipzig 
and furnish live material. Later editions with additional material followed. 

11 Over 40 editions of this well-known work soon appeared. The very last 
edition is that of G. M. Edwards, 1908. University Press, Cambridge, England. 
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moral influence. This exercise may be repeated the next afternoon. In 
the evening, when the pupils go home one should assign them a sentence 
taken from a poet or other master ^^ which they shall recite in the morn- 
ing. Por example, Amicus certus in re incerta cernitur: ein gewisser 
freund wird ynn Yngliick erkand. Or; Fortuna quem nimium fovet, 
stultum facit: Wen das Gliicke zu wol hellt, den macht es zu einem 
Narren. From Ovid: Vulgus amicitias utilitate probat: der Pobel lobet 
die freundschaft nur nach dem nutz. 

In the morning the pupils shall ''explain'' the Aesop again. The 
preceptor shall decline ^^ a few nouns and verbs according to the needs 
of the pupils, many or few, easy or difficult. The preceptor shall also 
ask the pupils the rules and causes of such declensions. When the pupils 
have learned the regulas constructionum, one must insist that they parse 
(construieren), a practice which is very useful but still used only by 
a few. 

When they have learned the Aesop in this way they shall be as- 
signed Terentius^*, whom they shall learn by heart, for now they are 
grown and can stand more words. The teacher must take good heed to 
see that the pupils are not overloaded. After Terentius the teacher shall 
assign a few fables of Plautus which are pure in nature, as for example, 
Aulularium, Trinummum, Pseudolum and the like. The hour before 
noon shall always be arranged so that nothing but Grammatiea is taught 
at that time. First, Etymologica; after that, Syntaxi; then, Prosodia; 
and when these are completed a thorough review should be made from 
the beginning and the grammar well emphasized. Otherwise all learn- 
ing is lost and in vain. 

The pupils shall repeat such Eegulas Grammaticae so that they are 
compelled to learn the Grammatiea thoroughly. This shall continue 



12 According to this plan tlie pupils have a fair working knowledge of 
Latin sentences before they begin to read a poet, whose thoughts are couched 
not in words but in complete sentences. The pupils are therefore prepared to 
read the language of the master writers before they begin to study the master- 
pieces. These sentences contain definite "useful" teachings. 

13 Not until this late in the course is the question of "formal" grammar 
taken up. For Luther, out of his own experience, knew full well the "hell and 
purgatory" of drill in cases and tenses, and at the same time how useless it is 
early in the study of languages. 

14 The question of playing a comedy of Terentius was brought to Luther's 
attention, since some objected to it on religious grounds. His answer is of in- 
terest since it bears directly on the teaching of Terentius in the schools: 
"One shall not stop the playing of comedies for the sake of the boys, but rather 
shall permit it; firstly, that they may have practice in speaking the Latin 
language ; secondly, on accoinit of the educational nature of the comedies them- 
selves." 
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the entire week. One shall not give the pupils a new book every day. 
(Here follow suggestions for religions instruction. The only point of 
interest is that the prayers^ etc., shall be committed and recited. In 
this connection certain simple Psalms shall be assigned to the pnpils, 
Psalms emphasizing the fear of God. Those suggested are 111, 34, 128, 
125, 127 and 133. These shall be explained that the pupils may know 
what they are learning. Later on they should be asked to study passages 
from the letter of Paul to Timothy, from the first chapters of John, or 
from the Proverbs. The main point emphasized is that no attempt shall 
be made to read difficult books such as Isaiah, or Paul to the Romans.) 

Group III. 

The best pupils who are well grounded in the Grammatica should 
be selected for the third group. 

After an hour in the Musica, they shall listen to an explanation of 
passages from Virgil, and after Virgil, Ovid's Metamorphosis. In the 
evening they shall hear the Officia Ciceronis or the Epistolas Ciceronis 
ad familiares. Virgil shall be repeated in the evening for the sake of 
drill in grammatical construction, with practice in declensions, conju- 
gations and the collection of special Figuras sermonis. In the after- 
noon drill in the Grammatica shall be continued until the pupils are 
well grounded. 

After they have mastered Etymologia and Syntaxis the teacher shall 
assign to them Metrica in order that they may have a practice in making 
verses. This exercise is very beneficial in the understanding of the writ- 
ings of others in addition to its use in enriching the vocabulary of 
the pupils and giving them a flexibility of expression. After they have 
been sufficiently drilled in the Grammatica the teacher shall make use 
of Dialectica ^^ and Ehetorica. 

The final sentence in this remarkable essay contains the key note 
to the learning of all languages. The pupils shall be held to speaking 
Latin. The teachers shall, as much as possible, use only Latin, so as 
to accustom the pupils to such practice and spur them on to speak Latin. 

It may readily be seen that all the experimenters in reformed meth- 
ods of teaching languages may well profit from the accomplishment of 
such master linguists as Erasmus, Luther and Melanchthon, who nearly 
four hundred years ago advocated the method of old, the direct method, 
as the surest foundation for the mastering of the beauties and riches 
of literature, as well as the teachings of God, contained in the Holy Writ. 



15 In the TaUe Talks Luther emphasizes the advantages of the art Dia- 
lectica in that it tends to make man a master. 



